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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issuk OF THE JOURNAL 


This issue of the Journal concludes the study of Values 
begun in the February issue. In “Research Relating to the 
Problem of Values,” F. Theodore Perkins, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Claremont Graduate School, traces the genetic devel- 
opment of values, treats of social and cultural influences on 
the development of values, and points to evidences of the influ- 
ence of school environment on the value system of pupils. The 
values parents seek for their children are told by Faith Smitter, 
Field Co-ordinator, Co-operative Council on In-service Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles, and Robert Bartlett 
Haas, Head, Education Extension, U. C. L. A., in their article 
“Parents’ Values for Their Children.” “Values in a Discipline 
for Democrary” by E. V. Sayers, Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion, University of Hawaii, is as the author says “a sort of 
preface to a discussion of the teaching of democratic values.” 
He states that interest in teaching democratic values is rela- 
tively new in America—that before 1914 the word democracy 


“had hardly attained respectability among the leaders in Amer- 
ican life.” 


CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


A conference on the Education of Spanish-speaking Children 
and Youth will be held at San Jose State College from June 27 
to July 15, 1955. Mrs. Afton Nance, Consultant in Elementary 
Education, California State Department of Education, will di- 
rect the conference. Mrs. Lorene Marshall, Consultant in Ele- 
mentary Education, California State Department of Education, 
and Maureen Moore, Vice-principal, Franklin High School, 
Stockton, will serve as conference staff. 
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Elementary and secondary school teachers, supervisors, guid- 
ance workers, and administrators interested in improving edu- 
cational opportunities for Spanish-speaking children and youth 
will find the activities of the conference helpful. 

Special speakers will discuss the background and culture of 
Spanish-speaking people in California, their economic and 
social status, and their integration into community life. Special 
emphasis will be given to language and speech problems. Suc. 
cessful techniques for improving language facility will be dem- 
onstrated and discussed. 

Opportunities will be given to observe skilled teachers at 
work with children of Spanish-speaking background in a 
demonstration school. Special library facilities will be provided. 
Individual and group study projects, study trips, and oppor- 
tunities to discuss individual problems of instruction with staff 
members will be planned. 

This three-week conference will carry 3 semester units or 
4¥% quarter units of graduate credit. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Room 444, Education 
Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 


SUMMER WorKSHOP FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS 


A workshop is to be offered for elementary school adminis 
trators at San Jose State College July 18 to August 15, 1955. 
The three-week workshop is planned primarily for persons 
administering programs of elementary education, mainly prin: 
cipals and superintendents, but others may be admitted bj 
application. 

The workshop is for persons seeking up-to-date information 
on a wide variety of topics connected with the administration 
of a modern program of elementary education. It will be # 
special interest to those who are seeking information about the 
current and projected educational scene in California. Resources 
to be utilized in the workshop are to be drawn from three spor 
soring groups—the California State Department of Education. 
San Jose State College, and the California Elementary Scho 
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Administrators Association. In addition to utilizing resources 
from these three sponsoring groups, workshop participants will 
have opportunity to confer with a number of city, district, and 
county superintendents of schools who will be invited to serve 
as consultants for short periods of time. 

Participants will have an opportunity to work in the three 
major areas—personnel, instruction, and financial and legal 
considerations. 

Each participant is encouraged to bring to the workshop 
a practical problem on which to work, with assistance, during 
the workshop period. Enrollment is limited. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Director of Summer Sessions, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 


CONFERENCE ON THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The annual summer conference on The Organization and 
Supervision of the Elementary School will be held at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, from June 20 to July 15. 
The conference will provide elementary school administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers planning to enter the fields of admin- 
istration and supervision with the opportunity to observe and 
evaluate learning experiences in the demonstration school 
which maintains a nursery school, kindergarten, and elemen- 
tary school during the summer session. 

A project in curriculum development will be carried on 
each afternoon. The focus of attention will be on broad 
areas of experience appropriate for an integrated curriculum 
from kindergarten through grade eight. Principals, super- 
visors, and directors of curriculum will have opportunity to 
work with persons of comparable responsibility on basic 
curriculum problems. 

Information concerning the conference can be obtained from 
the Summer Session Office, University of California, Los An- 
geles 24, or from the Bureau of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, Room 444, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento 14, California. 
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Cover ILLUSTRATIONS 


Portrayed on the front cover of this issue of the Journal is the 
exterior of the new Lake Marie School in the South Whittier 
Elementary School District, Los Angeles County. William H. 
Harrison, A.I.A., is the architect. Howard J. McKibben is the 
district superintendent and Mrs. Fay Layne is the principal. 
The buildings are constructed of pre-cast concrete bents with 
concrete roof and brick walls. The simplicity of its design and 
the masonry materials used combine to produce a plant which 
has a minimum of maintenance problems. 

Three scenes from the same school are shown on the back 
cover. The top picture shows an indoor classroom having the 
latest in furniture and equipment. An outdoor classroom is 
immediately adjacent and a nearby building cuts off sky glare. 
The middle picture is an over-all view showing the finger plan 
of the buildings each feeding out into the playground area. 
A strip of blacktop paving, located next to the buildings, affords 
an all-weather surface for the physical education program. It 
also prevents dirt from the playground being carried into the 
classrooms. A lunch shelter and bus area adjacent to the mult- 
use room are shown in the bottom picture. The area is also 
used for classroom activities. The structure is of modern design, 
consisting of steel bents and a metal roof deck. 
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VALUES IN A DISCIPLINE FOR DEMOCRACY 


E. V. Sayers, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
University of Hawaii 


This paper is a sort of preface to a discussion of the teaching 
of democratic values. It deals with what I think of as a prior 
problem. It assumes that by democratic values we mean the 
distinctive characteristics of the way of life we treasure in the 
name of democracy. It assumes also that we wish to teach these 
in the schools. But a confusion of thought exists with respect 
to these characteristics, and it is with this situation that this 
paper is principally concerned. 

Our interest in teaching democratic values is relatively new. 
Before 1914 the word democracy itself had hardly attained 
respectability among the leaders in American life, to say noth- 
ing of teachers in the public schools of America. Some promi- 
nent persons in America still would prefer not to use the word. 
Before me, as I write, is a book about freedom in America in 
which the author, the president of a great corporation, care- 
lully avoids use of the word democracy. Nevertheless, when it 
became a matter of policy in the United States to make a sharp 
distinction between the characteristic features of our way of 
life and those of the way of our enemies in World Wars I 
and II and, since those wars, of the communist nations, the 
word democracy came into general favor, so that most Ameri- 
cans—certainly teachers—now use the term quite freely to 
designate the social ideal of our country. 

It was principally the struggle with our twentieth-century 
enemies that provided us with the stimulus to understand and 
treasure more deeply the values which American experience, 
coupled with our heritage of western civilization, had been 
building in us. This was to the good, but it might be remarked 
in passing that we can take little pride as educators in the fact 
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that this new interest was forced upon us as a measure for 
saving what democracy we had, instead of being the result of 
a responsible continuing effort to develop and realize the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

There is a considerable difference between an effort to save 
democracy and an effort to build it. And yet there is a clear 
overlapping of one upon the other, for the effort to build de- 
mocracy in our country and elsewhere in the “free world,” it 
is becoming obvious, is the best way to insure that it will be 
unnecessary to struggle so desperately and at so terrible a cost, 
from time to time, to save it. Our task, if we would preserve 
the values we treasure, cannot be one of maintaining the status 
quo; it is, instead, the task of making the social conditions of 
life better, at home and abroad. 

Students of education recognize this fact as well as any other 
group in America; perhaps better. Since the time of the publi 
cation of Dewey’s Democracy in Education,’ they have given 
increasing thought to the problem of making education help 
to build democracy. The developing interest in making this 
purpose the organizing principle of education seems to me to 
be the most significant thing that is happening today in Ameri- 
can education. 

But great as is the change of outlook involved in the new 
interest in making the schools teach democracy, there is an 
even more profound change going on in our philosophy oi 
democracy itself. Perhaps the change in educational interest is 
intimately related to the change going on in our outlook upon 
democracy. This change in outlook may be described as a com 
version of our traditional static concept of democracy over into 
a dynamic concept. It is this revision of the notion of democ’ 
racy of which I am especially conscious as I begin this essay. 

It appears that the problem of teaching democratic values @ 
this stage of the development of thought and practice in edu 
cation depends for its definition and for the clue to its solution 
upon our choice of an outlook upon democracy. I wish, in this 





1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Educati® 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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paper, therefore, to give most of my attention to the considera- 
tion of the developing dynamic viewpoint on democracy and 
its general meaning for the teaching of democratic values. 

Consider first the traditional or static view. An illustration 
will make clear what I have in mind. Some young friends in 
Europe asked this question: “Can you call the United States 
a democracy when negroes are treated there as they are?” 
They had in mind a number of features of the social structure 
with which we are all somewhat acquainted. They might, of 
course, have questioned our democracy in the same way with 
an infinite number of other features of American life in mind. 
The point is that when a society is distinguished by what is 
observed, in an instantaneous cross section, as a social struc- 
ture, ignoring the time dimension and the direction of inten- 
tional change that is going on, as these young people were then 
ignoring them, the conception employed may be called static. 
Thus democracy, like the most rigid social order, has been con- 
ceived from a static point of view. 


Of course, the content of the static outlook on democracy has 
itself changed greatly as the centuries have passed. Consider 
Aristotle's idea of democracy. His concept was a static one, 
not that it remained always the same, but that he described 
democracy in terms of structure. It was a matter of what group 
governed, the number of those who governed, how offices were 
to be filled, whether the judges received pay, and the like. 
Democracy was for him a form or type O° government viewed 
as a set of structures. 


Enormous differences exist between the structures called 
democratic in the twentieth century and those described by 
Aristotle. And these differences are not limited to matters such 
as slavery and the state of women or of noncitizen residents. 
Differences with Aristotle are represented perhaps in all areas, 
certainly in such areas as the economic, the religious, and the 
educational. The conception of democracy in the Aristotelian 


manner has undergone great changes, and yet it has remained 
a static conception. 
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It is the dynamic concept of democracy that is the great inno- 
vation in social outlook. This belongs to our own times and, | 
believe, is due principally to American thought. It is the pur- 
pose of democracy that has changed. A democratic society, in 
the dynamic view, is one which is organized and managed to 
the end of directing the changes that take place in the social 
structure so that they will be always in the interest of the indi- 
viduals affected. ‘Thus democracy accepts change and sets about 
guaranteeing that inquiry, intelligence, ethical judgment are 
developed as the method of social change. This developing 
concept of democracy transforms it from a concept of a set of 
structures into a process, an experimental quest, a continuing 
creative search for better conditions of life to replace the less 
satisfactory. It assumes that this experimental quest for the 
better life is necessary to the growth of the selves of persons. 
Thus democracy, in the dynamic conception, becomes a c- 
operative quest for concrete conditions of life that are optimum, 
from situation to situation, for the growth of individual selves. 
It assumes that individuals possess potentialities for a continuing 
development as persons, and it seeks the conditions that 
release these potentialities. 

Democracy is thus conceived as a progressively developing 
mode of life in which men, devoted to improving the condi- 
tions of life in respect to the human and spiritual, utilize the 
method and the concern for truth of modern experimental In- 
telligence. Science, as the mode of inquiry in the quest for 
truth, is to be used, from the point of view of this conception 
of democracy, not merely in the interest of controlling physical 
forces and objects, but, also, and especially, in the interest of 
controlling human relations to the end of spiritual growth. 
Expressed in still other terms, our primary concern in a democ 
racy, conceived in this dynamic way, is to base our policies 
and programs of action upon their meanings in terms of com 
sequences for man’s growth, which is to say, upon the effects 
of these upon human development, so far as these effects cam 
be predicted in the situations that continually confront us. 
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There are no specific a priori patterns which are democratic 
in an absolute sense, patterns, that is, which we may know 
once and for all beforehand. Every proposed pattern must 
stand the test of inquiry into its probable contribution to the 
dynamic ideal of democracy, namely, the release of human 
potentialities for personal growth. Whenever, in a particular 
situation, a policy, plan, arrangement, convention, approach, 
attitude, or disposition can be accepted as serving this end, it 
is of democratic worth and may be called a democratic value. 
The processes of deliberation, of social-moral judgment, and of 
the scientific inquiry which is included in these thus become 
essential in the democractic way of life. A prime need, there- 
fore, of the members of a democratic society is a discipline for 
effective participation in these processes. 


Athough there are no a priori absolute and final specific 
patterns to learn and teach in the name of democratic values, 
we certainly must form generalizations of the kinds of experi- 
ence we value as democratic. We must have guiding concepts, 
ideals, or norms under such heads as individualism, equality, 
freedom, respect for personality, authority, co-operation, leader- 
ship, to name a few, that are consistent with the dynamic demo- 
cratic ideal. But these concepts are then instruments which 
aid us in the thinking which we must do in our inquiry into 
the meanings of proposed policies, plans, and acts, and in the 
course of the inquiries in which they are used, these concepts, 
like all other concepts, must, from time to time, be recon- 
structed to serve their purpose more effectively. 


The static concept of democracy may be either what has 
been called a laissez-faire concept or it may be an authoritarian 
concept. Both may include such values as freedom, equality, 
and the like, as essential to democracy and, hence, hold them 
to be democratic values. In each case the view will be static, 
although each will be conceived in its own way. Note, for 
example, how freedom is conceived from the laissez-faire point 
of view. We frequently hear freedom defined as the right of a 
person to do what he wishes so long as he does not interfere 
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with the like right of others. This is the way Herbert Spencer 
defined it. John Stuart Mill had defined it similarly as the 
right to pursue one’s own good so long as that course does not 
deprive others of their goods or impede their similar pursuit. 
Freedom in the laissez-faire view is conceived as absence of 
restraint. It is a structural arrangement. Note how this concept 
assumes an isolated area in society for each individual in which 
he may be “free.” This is a sort of molecular theory of freedom 
which permits us to hope for more freedom only with a thin- 
ning out of the population and a reduction of our interdepend- 
ence and social control, changes which are the very opposite 
of what we must expect. 

The authoritarian static concept of freedom, in contrast with 
the laissez-faire concept, takes belief and action to be free when 
they conform to an external higher authority, personal or insti- 
tutional. Thus it is said by those who hold this view that dic- 
tation is bad “only insofar as what is dictated is in conflict with 
reason and justice,” leaving these standards to be defined by 
an external and higher authority of their particular choice. 


When, however, we hold the dynamic concept of democracy 
described earlier, freedom gets a very different definition from 
either of these. It is found by individuals neither in isolation 
from others nor in conformity to the will of others. An instance 
of freedom is conceived as any instance of action based upon 
the meanings found by inquiry into the situation that is being 
met. The term freedom is, of course, used negatively by all to 
designate absence of restraint in a physical sense, but as a 
social concept, in the dynamic view, it is used positively as an 
attribute of behavior that is consciously creative, behavior 
which, in other words, proceeds on the basis of the individual's 
grasp of meanings found by inquiry into a confronting situ 
ation. An element of insight, which constitutes growth, is intro- 
duced. To act on one’s own thinking is to act freely. To act 
under the dominance of the purpose of another, or from mere 
habit, or from mere impulse, is in each case an instance of the 
absence of freedom. Because freedom requires inquiry, it must 
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be achieved anew in every confronting problematic situation. 
This is the most important meaning of the “eternal vigilance” 
we have thought necessary to a free people. 


In a book first published in 1918, entitled The New State,’ 
Mary P. Follett made the statement that “we do not curtail 
our liberty by joining with others. . . .” She asserted that “It 
is only in a complex state of society that any large degree of 
freedom is possible, because nothing else can supply the many 
opportunities necessary to work out freedom.” Thus the dy- 
namic concept of democracy denies both the isolationism of 
the individualistic laissez-faire concept of freedom and the 
social conformism of the authoritarian concept. 


If, now, in the face of these competing views, the laissez- 
faire, the authoritarian, and the dynamic, we wish children 
and youth to experience and understand freedom in order to 
come to value it, how shall we proceed in our teaching? In 
approaching the problem, I shall avoid the conflict of views 
regarding the learning process by simply assuming what psy- 
chology now seems to me to teach, namely, that people learn 
what they accept in practice as satisfying their needs. Assum- 
ing this concept of learning, there remains for us the task of 


determining what freedom is to mean for us in terms of 
practice. 


We have, as teachers, similarly to determine what to believe 
in the case of each of the various other constituent concepts 
within the inclusive ideal of democracy. And for a thorough 
discipline of people for membership in a democracy conceived 
as a way of life, the range of the values to be critically con- 
sidered in this way will include an indefinite number of con- 
troversial matters. It will include those most comprehensive 
controversial values, the good, the true, and the beautiful. 


When we undertake to teach democratic values, we engage 
in character education. Note, for example, what is principally 
entailed in the teaching of freedom. Note that the character 


ee 


* Mary r. Follett, The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Govern- 
ment. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918, p. 69. 
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of the learner, when he is taught from the laissez-faire point 
of view, comes to be distinguished from that of the person who 
learns it from the point of view of authoritarianism. And note 
that the character of the person who learns to value freedom 
from the dynamic point of view differs from that of both of 
these. We may roughly classify the social attitudes that distin- 
guish these individuals, respectively, as laissez-faire individ- 
ualism, noncritical conformism, and critical participation. The 
learner’s character is affected in a distinctive way in each case. 


In teaching an individual the role of a free man in a free 
society, when the concept of society is dynamic, our principal 
objective is to obtain a discipline in co-operative reflection and 
deliberation. We, therefore, require a program in which such 
co-operative judgment is practiced and skill is acquired in the 
process. The teaching of freedom, as of any other democratic 
value, can only proceed in situations in which values are in 
conflict or are unclear and in which, therefore, critical evalu- 
ation of proposals for belief and action are required. Freedom 
as a value is to be learned in situations which require that 
choices be made. Democracy itself, from the dynamic point of 
view, is a name which designates the co-operative deliberative 
process in which together people share in the creation of the 
decisions upon which they act. 


When we examine a living-learning situation, such as this 
gencral description suggests, we can see (1) that freedom is 
experienced as practice as well as subjective feeling; (2) that 
the operational meaning which freedom thus acquires provides 
us with a check upon the possibility that only a sense of free- 
dom is had instead of its reality; and (3) that, in the same 
situation in which the individual comes to value freedom, he 
comes also, upon reflecting upon them, to value what oper 
tionally we designate as democratic values under such names 
as equality, respect for personality, orderly behavior, friendli 
ness, peaceful and fair procedures where conflicting views ate 
involved, and numerous other values that are such because 
they serve the democratic ideal. 
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Perhaps before leaving this brief consideration of the learn- 
ing in which democratic values are built into character and 
behavior, we should note a most important criterion of the 
situation in which the teacher guides pupils in the practice 
and appreciation of freedom. The depth of meaning and hence 
of value which pupils attach to the role of the free person in a 
free society will depend upon how closely identified the school 
situation is with the living situations of the family, of various 
sroups, of local, national and world affairs. ‘The suggestion is 
that learning to be significant for membership in a democracy 
must go on where the issues of life are. 

Returning now to a consideration of the dynamic concept 
of democracy, let us look at the relation of science to the way 
of life. When democracy is conceived as an experimental quest 
for optimum conditions for the growth of human selves in the 
emerging situations of experience, then its improvement, like 
the improvement of science in the latter’s quest for truth, con- 
sists in the refining and reconstructing of its processes. Like 
experimental science it requires, also, a continuous perfecting 
of its constituent concepts in relation to each other. 

Between the developing new democratic way of life and the 
experimental inquiry of post-Galilean science, there is a close 
and necessary relationship. In spite of the barrier of the spiritual 
curtain, erected by traditional outlook against the extension of 
scientific inquiry beyond the realm of the physical and later 
the biological into the realm of beliefs about man and society, 
science has, nevertheless, moved in some degree into these areas 
and in doing so has contributed to the developing dynamic out- 
look upon democracy. Certainly, the dynamic view is positively 
correlated with the development of scientific inquiry that falls 
under such heads as cultural anthropology, social and personal 
psychology, sociology, and psychiatry. 

We cannot separate our better ways of living from our more 
reliable beliefs about human life. Let me illustrate the depend- 
ence, in the moral realm, of better living upon the reliability 
of our beliefs. Take what we treasure in the name of kindness 
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as a positive quality of good living. An act of kindness is always 
a matter of satisfying a physical or a spiritual want in another. 
Without one person’s need, the virtue of kindness in another 
could not exist. How extremely important, then, from the point 
of view of morals, for people to know reliably, in the manner 
in which scientific inquiry ascertains, both what better to sense 
as needs, or what better to desire, and also what better to do, 
namely, that which more effectively satisfies these more reliably 
sensed needs. 


We require the most reliable methods of knowing and the 
most effective skill in utilizing our most reliable knowledge in 
determining what to desire and what to do in the concrete 
situations that are continuously arising to be dealt with. This 
is not at all to say that science, which is an instrument for 
ascertaining truth, can substitute for democracy, which is a 
way of life. It is only to say that democracy, in the dynamic 
conception, utilizes experimental science to the full in the study 
of man and society. To this we may add that it is for this reason 
that, morally, democracy is to be preferred over any other social 
order. 


A certain theory of value and valuation is, of course, involved 
in what has been said. This theory runs as follows: Values 
are constituted out of the experiences which we undergo. Demo- 
cratic values in the dynamic conception represent the clearest 
illustration of this fact. There is an intellectual element in 
them. Otherwise we could speak of animals having values to 
live by instead of only instinctual and habitual preferences, 
which, of course, also play a greater or lesser part in man’s life. 
3ut the intellectual is not all there is to a value. Democratic 
values, like other kinds of values which people live by, are also 
matters of moods and modes of behavior. They are preferences 
which involve attitudes and skills. Nevertheless, the intellec- 
tual element is essential to them. For value, negative or positive, 
is conferred upon our preferences by inquiry. 


Because democracy is the way of the growth of effective in- 
telligence in human affairs, it is the way, also, of the growth 
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of community and peace. I might have used, instead, such terms 
as growth of mind, brotherhood, and charity. For to speak of 
orowth of effective intelligence in a people is another way of 
speaking of the growth or maturing of the minds of people. And 
this growth is a matter of close and honest co-operation in 
action and thought such that in it it becomes clear that we 
are members one of another. No less, also, is it a matter of the 
srowth and peace and charity, for when people together use 
inquiry in meeting a troubled social situation in the co-operative 
spirit of science, and act on the meanings that can be found in 
these situations, those who so inquire and so act are able to 
avoid both physical violence in their relations and conflict 
within themselves. Thus they achieve and maintain peace and 
contribute to the resolution of the troubles of all involved, which 
is charity in the real or operational meaning of the term. 


In the relationship in which the individuals wish others 
peace, if they mean it in an active, operational sense, and not 
merely sentimentally, they will join with others to find an 
intelligent way to clear up what troubles them, intelligent in 
the sense that it provides a solution which obtains the reality 
of peace and not merely a sense of it. This kind of help repre- 
sents true charity as against a psuedo type that is not uncommon 
among people who “do good” to others, but whose performance 
is found on inquiry to be the cause of eventual worse trouble 
for those whom they had wished to help. 


May I add, in a sort of footnote here, that those who refuse 
to allow the use of the method of science in the realm of morals 
are those who hold to the static outlook on democracy. Much 
as they would like a social unity of people, they defeat the end 
by rejecting a unity of science with morals. Morris R. Cohen 
and Ernest Nagel represented the position that needs to be 
recognized when they wrote: “Scientific method is the only 
effective way of strengthening the love of truth . . . While 
sectarian and partisan faiths are based on personal choice or 
temperament and divide men, scientific procedure unites men 
in something nobly devoid of all pettiness.” 
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Until we can agree more fully upon whether democracy jis 
to be conceived in static terms or in dynamic terms, we shall 
have no common organizing principle by which we can be 
sure that we are teaching democratic values and not values 
that are only appropriate to other kinds of societies. Further- 
more, at the present stage of our professional study of the prob- 
lem of education for democracy, what the meaning of democ- 
racy is to be for us is a question which cannot be postponed. 
Until we resolve this uncertainty, we can only proceed by a 
sort of trial and error. This must mean that we shall commonly 
proceed as at present to use the odds and ends of modern 
knowledge with no common and clear assurance that our use 
of these is such as to serve democratic ends. 


We frequently come across the assumption that we are in 
sufficient agreement about what democracy should mean to do 
and what is required of us as citizens and teachers. We assume 
that when we talk about the technical problem of teaching 
people to believe in democratic values and behave accordingly, 
we know well enough what those values are. Actually, how- 
ever, we use value-terms constantly which for the most part 
we accept as satisfactory when they are merely emotionally 
satisfying. Unfortunately, however, the discussion of policies 
and programs of action, of our curriculum and methods, is not 
promoted by their use in this way, for they frequently mean 
different and opposite things to different individuals. When 
these differences go unrecognized and uncriticized, they do 
more harm than good in the cause of democracy. 


Consideration of the numerous conflicts among the value- 
concepts which people hold in the name of democracy cannot 
be undertaken in this paper. However, I should state here that 
the clarifying of these differences and the achievement of some 
progress in resolving the issues they constitute among us and 
in our individual minds become our primary responsibility as 
teachers and citizens of a democracy. This is to say that to be 
effectively prepared to teach in the schools of a democracy in 
our times an individual will have been disciplined, among other 
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things, in the philosophy of democracy. This is an essential 
requirement if we would be sure that the schools help the 
growth of democracy at this stage of its development rather 
than retard it. 

This view is, of course, not new. A number of years ago, 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association in a forward-looking report entitled The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy * asserted that “those who 
administer and teach in the schools must regard the study of 
democracy as their first professional responsibility.” The late 
Professor Boyd H. Bode, a most penetrating student of democ- 
racy as a way of life, wrote: “There is no problem before the 
American people which even approximates in importance the 
problem of what democracy is to mean in our day and genera- 
tion.” The need expressed in these quotations is more urgent 
now than when the statements were made. 

Ten years ago, Walter Lippmann pointed out a fact that 
should have been fairly obvious, namely, that our people lacked 
skill in the democratic process of forming policy. Our leaders 
and teachers, he said, had been brought up in a period when 
there was no urgent need for such skill and, now, in a most 
critical era, we were having to learn the knowhow by trial 
and error. This past year, ten years later, speaking before the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, Lippmann expressed 
his belief that the root of our trouble in America should be 
looked for not in our adversaries but in ourselves. He placed 
the blame for the troubles of the Western World upon what 
he called “the failings of the democratic peoples.” 

When we take inventory of the American mind as it is ex- 
hibited in the writings and in the speech and action of promi- 
nent Americans, we are forced to conclude that the concepts 
held by people in the name of democracy vary so widely as to 
constitute a veritable hodge-podge. Furthermore, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that this chaos of conflicting viewpoints 
saps our strength as a nation. And, yet, if we look into the 





Ps The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington: National Education 
sociation of the United States and the American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 
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origins of these conflicts, we must admit that they are not 
primarily conflicts between loyal and disloyal citizens, or be- 
tween good and bad people. What we find is that they are 
conflicts between the fundamental belief of people about what 
is good for a man. 


From the dynamic point of view, democratic values emerge 
and develop in people’s lives in the experience of co-operative 
inquiry in the making of decisions regarding policies and plans 
of action. The democratic relation among people is that in 
which their minds are joined together in the search for, and 
the enjoyment of, the better way of life, those ways in which 
there is the most satisfying release of the potentialities of the 
individuals involved. What young people must learn, if they are 
to build democratic values and become effective members of a 
democracy conceived in the dynamic way, therefore, is the 
method of co-operative judgment in the democratic quest for 
the better. If we would teach democratic values we must pro- 
vide a discipline for such deliberation with others. We cannot 
expect people to participate effectively in the democratic way 
of life when they have been taught by a method which ignores 
or denies the continuing co-operative quest for the better life, 
when, that is to say, they have been taught on the assumption 
that we elders know the answers, that we possess the values 
which are only to be passed on without change. 

Perhaps, at this point, we should consider a criticism that is 
aimed at any proposal such as that just made for emphasizing 
in education the method of the democratic quest. It is asserted 
that it is impossible, even if it were desirable, for an immature 
individual to get along without being taught some authoritarian 
values. This is certainly a warranted assertion. A person starts 
life in an established culture. Authoritarian teaching cannot be 
absolutely rejected in the dynamic conception of democracy. 
‘The dynamic concept itself is always a development no less in 
the life of an individual than in a civilization. It appears that 
there must be in the early stages of experience an clement of 
the authoritarian, with its accompanying method of teaching 
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by indoctrination. By the terms indoctrination is meant here 
the learning or the teaching of a thing on other than its own 
merits. And it may be added here that the danger is that what 
is thus learned may come to possess a person like a bad habit. 
A belief thus learned may become so fixed in a person as to be 
incapable of reconstruction. An element of such authoritarian 
teaching, however, seems to be inevitable in the relationship 
of the elders to the extremely immature. The problem, there- 
fore, is how to manage such learning as to avoid a later bad 
consequence in the form of the individual’s inability to mature 
in respect to such matters. 


The dynamic outlook on life and democracy seems, in fact, 
to be a development which originates in the conflict that even- 
tually arises among contrary static views when these come into 
contact with each other. When contrasting values of the static 
type are brought into contact with each other in situations in 
which people are working co-operatively together to realize a 
joint purpose, there arises from the communication that takes 
place a mutual respect which in some degree weakens the con- 
flict between these values. Some reconstruction takes place in 
the values that formerly stood opposed to each other. It is from 
the recurrence of situations of this sort in which values change 
that we can eventually generalize and learn that reconstruction 
of experience, of knowledge, and of values is necessary to life, 
if life is to grow and prosper. Thus we acquire the dynamic 
attitude. 

When we observe another’s values which we have not re- 
spected in the past to be now working to produce ends which 
we treasure in common with that other person our estimate 
of that person’s values changes. Our mind opens somewhat to 
those beliefs which produce results that we accept as good. Just 
as the values we live by have in the Jong run to make good in 
our experience to maintain themselves, so do we come to value 
new things and ideas when they are found to make good in 
our experience. History is full of lessons of this sort. Asso- 
ciation and communication with others are crucial factors. To 
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maintain the status quo as concerns our values, we have to 
draw some kind of curtain between our values and those of 
others that are different. We have to limit association and stop 
free inquiry and communication among people. With the 
development of free and full communication, free listening 
and speaking, writing and reading, in the interest of free in- 
quiry among people, values get reconstructed, changed from 
the more immature to the more mature, from the more primi- 
tive to the more civilized. 

What the critics have said about the necessity for authori- 
tarian values in the early stages of experience is a fact that 
must be recognized, but this is not a reason for rejecting the 
emphasis that has been placed upon inquiry as the method 
of teaching values. The criticism which rejects this emphasis 
is not valid because it does not grasp the central idea of the 
dynamic view. This idea is, to repeat, that growth of a civili- 
zation or of an individual self consists in a continuing recon- 
struction of value beliefs and fact beliefs. One false assumption 
in the criticism is that there eventually comes a point when 
reconstruction of certain kinds of values should no longer take 
place. It is assumed that absolute truth and value may be 
found at some point, and in some connection, for all time to 
come, and the belief is that these then ought to be maintained 
without change. Another false assumption is that human co- 
operative intelligence is not to be trusted in the determination 
of values for the guidance of life. 


Two consequences of these assumptions are unsatisfactory. 
One is a failure of sensitiveness to the actual changes in the 
character of people, in their beliefs and practices, that continue 
to take place willy-nilly. The other is neglect of the kind of 
discipline by which the changes in character and behavior that 
are going on can be guided so that life becomes reliably better 
rather than worse, better in the democratic sense that it con- 
tributes positively to conditions under which the potentialities 
for growth in che selves of people are progressively released. 
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There is a suggestion in this that we have in the dynamic 
outlook on the life of man and society an assurance that such 
democracy as we have enjoyed will not unconsciously or easily 
give way to a nondemocratic way of life. The static outlook on 
democracy is so closely akin in character to the nondemocratic 
outlook that the shift back and forth is not only theoretically 
possible but has actually and frequently taken place. ‘The ups 
and downs of democracy are historical facts. The dynamic out- 
look, representing a generalization and an attitude derived from 
critical study of past democratic experience, may give us a kind 
of gyroscopic stability for the future. 

It is obvious that we need to discipline ourselves in the ways 
of democracy. We need to learn and teach the democratic 
moods and modes, the attitudes and processes, of co-operative 
inquiry in the quest for the better life. But to satisfy these 
needs we must identify these moods and modes. We are in 
working agreement upon the democratic ideal in which our 
social goal is the provision of optimum conditions of life for 
us all. But before we can advance far in the development of 
the way of life which provides these conditions, we shall have 
to do a great deal of reconstructing of our traditional beliefs 
about man and society. 


Recognition of this necessity provides one basic clue to the 
problem of the teaching of democratic values in the schools. 
It suggests that an essential requirement is to make it possible 
for young people to become aware of the differences which 
exist among the outlooks of people regarding man and society. 
Democracy is fundamentally a method by which people deal 
with the differences among their values; an understanding 
sensitiveness to these differences is essential to a discipline for 
effective membership in a democratic society. Co-operative man- 
agement of their social affairs makes such an understanding 
imperative. 

An educational policy aimed at helping young people to 
grow in such understanding would represent a decided change 
in the work of the typical school. For we have usually taught 
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in such a way as to hide from school pupils their own and 
others’ contrasting views of man and his good life and, 
consequently, their views of democracy. We have commonly 
taught with the static outlook, whether the values we have 
been interested in have been authoritarian or laissez-faire. 
Thus we have neglected a discipline in democratic processes 
conceived in the dynamic way. In the nonsectarian public 
schools, we have instead devoted almost all of our attention to 
the traditional areas of factual matters and to the skills of 
literacy. As Professors Raup, Axtelle, Benne, and Smith 
pointed out in their book on the democratic discipline, en- 
titled The Improvement of Practical Intelligence,* our schools 
have limited their teaching almost exclusively to the indicative 
mood, neglecting the optative mood (concern with the ideal), 
contemplative (concern with the aesthetic), and the impera- 
tive Cconcern with the executive), all of which are required 
in education for the developing democratic way of life. And 
we may add that even the facts and skills selected to be pre- 
sented in the schools in the indicative mood have been limited 
for the most part to those whose bearing on the conflicting 
values of people have appeared to be relatively neutral. 

It would almost seem that we have believed, as I once heard 
the president of a great institution of higher learning say he 
believed, namely, that democracy has no place in education ot 
in business and industry. Certainly we have given little atten- 
tion in the schools to the valuation process by which demo- 
cratic values actually come into existence in people’s lives. 

In this respect, the schools have usually followed the prac- 
tice of the homes. It has not been the aim of the representative 
home to teach the valuation process. We have not attempted 
to help our children to inquire critically with us into the alter- 
native outlooks of people upon democracy and life. Seldom do 
we find elders anywhere, in school, home, church, play or occu- 
pation encouraging the young to reflect upon the contrasting 
viewpoints within their group and among the people gener 





4 Robert B. Raup and others. The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, the Central Task 
of Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
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ally, to judge among them critically, and to form and express 
independent views. Adults, even many among those who are 
most eager themselves to be democratic, have only wished to 
indoctrinate youth with their own particular beliefs, leaving 
them finally without understanding of beliefs of others. 


We have seemed not to recognize that effective membership 
in a democracy requires precisely such sensitiveness to con- 
trasting outlooks because effective participation in a democracy 
means skill in dealing with exactly these differing outlooks. 
We have wanted each new generation to grow up with settled 
beliefs, views not subject to change. We have not been pri- 
marily concerned, in our social outlook, with promoting the 
capacity of the human spirit for continuous growth. We have, 
in great degree, lacked faith in human intelligence. 

Two especially important facts touching the differences 
among our value beliefs should be noted. One is that it is 
by means of a knowledge of these differences among people’s 
value beliefs that the individual reconstructs his own values 
and thus grows. The other is that the characteristic quest of 
civilized people in our time is for community and that for 
democratic community the people must themselves resolve 
their conflicts. Our present greatest social weakness may be 
diagnosed as a lack in individuals of character sufficiently 
disciplined for this continuing task. This lack of disciplined 
character is obvious even in many whom we assign to places 
of high public trust. We are frequently stronger in the wiles 
and cunning of conflict than in social deliberation. 

In what I have said I have presented a problem to be solved 
rather than a procedure for building democratic values in the 
lives of people. I hope my presentation is not taken to be 
pessimistic. Two things I may say in conclusion carry a note 
that is clearly optimistic. One is that scientific study of the 
effects upon personal development of various kinds of social 
relationships including relationships in the group process is 
developing rapidly. The findings of such inquiry are essential 
to the building of democratic values. More than that, on the 
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side of practice, in spite of the rise of a few fanatical and socially 
destructive groups, the tendency of the people of America to 
unite and organize voluntarily in the interest of social and 
humane causes and for the purpose of study and discussion of 
public affairs was never so great. Most important, however, of 
all the advantages with which we are blessed at this time is 
the fact that we are committed to the democratic ideal. We 
believe in a way of life which is aimed at providing conditions 
favorable to the good life of people as individuals. We differ 
greatly, however, as regards the meaning the good life is to 
have for man, and because of this we differ greatly as regards 
the kind of conditions which are optimum for man. Our great 
need is for critical study of the conflicting meanings which 
democracy now has for us. 

Perhaps our obligation as teachers in the schools of America 
as regards democratic values is suggested by these words by 
Walt Whitman in “Democratic Vistas:” 

We have frequently’ printed the word Democracy. Yet I cannot 
too often repeat that it is a word the real gist of which still sleeps, 
quite unawaken’d, notwithstanding the resonance and the many 


angry tempests out of which its syllables have come, from tongue 
or pen.® 





5 “Democratic Vistas.”” The Complete Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman as Prepared by 
him for the Deathbed Edition. With an Introduction by Malcolm Cowley. New York: Pelle 
grini & Cudahy, 1948, Vol. II, p. 232. 








PARENTS’ VALUES FOR THEIR CHILDREN 


Farru SmittTer, Field Co-ordinator, Co-operative Council on In-service 
Education, University of California, Los Angeles, and RoBert 
BartLetr Haas, Head, Education Exiension, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


When parents are asked what they hope for their children, 
many of them answer, “I want my child to be happy.” When 
pressed for a more explicit reply, parents frequently define 
happiness as success. “I want my boy to be a success,” said one 
father. “Io get a good job—one that is secure and has a future. 
I want my boy to get more education than I did so that he 
will be expert in something. I want my son to know the value 
of money and the hard work that it takes to earn it.” 


Mothers usually add to fathers’ statements, “I want my child 
to marry well and to have a nice home and friends. And of 
course | want my child to be honest and kind and to get along 
well with people.” 

By and large, these are the values American parents hold 
for their children. What do these values mean? How do they 
affect America’s children? 

In the first place the hopes expressed by most middle-class 
parents for their children are indicative of the values held by 
the class that forms the core of American society. Similar hopes 
have been the dreams of many parents for generations. Because 
parents have had such dreams and because America is a rich 
and productive country, many of the dreams have come true. 
Some boys have obtained jobs with prodigious “futures.” Some 
girls and boys have “married well” and established homes that 
are finer than their immigrant forebears could have imagined 
and have acquired security far beyond that enjoyed by their 
ancestors. Many children obtain an education far greater than 
that of their parents in both quality and quantity. 
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Many of the core values of American society are Puritan in 
origin. The ambition, enterprise, thrift, and hard work of 
middle-class groups would certainly warm the heart of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and yet the effects they have had on American 
life would probably amaze him. ‘These traits have been respon- 
sible in great part for the high degree of literacy in this country 
and for a standard of living unequalled in any other nation. 
Hard work, desire for improved status, and the emphasis on 
technical education have resulted in an economic efliciency that 
leads the world. However, none of these conditions have been 
brought about without cost. 

The penalty of progress is that some are left behind; those 
who move ahead frequently are critical of the laggards. Fre- 
quently parents have so implanted the ideals of progress in 
their children that the gap between them and their children 
widens as the children achieve the goals they seek. It is not 
uncommon for mothers and fathers who have had only a grade 
or high school education to find it difficult to communicate 
with their college-trained sons and daughters. And it is not 
uncommon for the sons and daughters to find their parents’ 
way of living unsatisfactory and all too limited. 

Change is natural in any culture, but in most societies the 
change is slow enough that neither the positions of parents or 
children are threatened. In a society such as ours where there 
is great mobility from lower to upper classes the hazards of 
rapid progress are evident on all sides. The intensive and rigid 
child-training procedures of the middle-class groups and the 
anxieties produced by them are pointed out in numerous re 
ports of research. Many incidents of youthful delinquency may 
be attributed directly to parents’ limited understanding of chil 
dren’s social problems and children’s lack of respect for the 
parents’ modes of life. 

The highest per cent of persons with neurotic breakdowns 
who are brought to the attention of psychiatric clinics comes 
from the middle class. This high per cent gives evidence of 
the conflict and strain in the lives of people in this great seg: 
ment of American society. The values of middle-class Ameiica, 
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in addition to causing intense strain and many parent-child 
misunderstandings, and the intense preoccupation with such, 
values have caused other undesirable social conditions to de- 
velop. The desire for social advancement, material comforts, 
and financial security is so strong that other values are fre- 
quently neglected. 

Many adults have little time to enjoy the so-called “cultural” 
and reflective aspects of living. Not all who attend honestly 
enjoy music festivals, concerts, art galleries, or museums. 
Although America is literate, neither scholarly study of the 
classics nor enjoyment of good literature are common even 
among the most intelligent citizens. Most of the people are so 
busy that they frequently fail to see the beauty of their com- 
munities or to be cognizant of the things that destroy the beauty. 
One has only to travel through rural and urban communities 
with open eyes to realize that the values expressed are not 
aesthetic in nature, but are those of material gain and scientific 
advancement. One has only to visit the homes in one’s neigh- 
borhood to realize that TV sets, deep freezers, automobiles, and 
even swimming pools take precedence over the less tangible 
joys of intellectual and artistic contemplation. 

The speed of scientific and economic progress is so rapid 
and the desire for social advancement so great that permanent 
quality production is often given little or no consideration. 
Houses and even public buildings are frequently built with 
expendability in mind. Cars and clothes are outdated at regular 
and short intervals of time. New gadgets and new methods of 


food processing make the patterns of living of 20 year ago seem 
archaic. 


In America, to a great extent, values have been directed into 
a narrow chan of material wl social progress. Possibilities 
for a wide range of satisfactions have thus been limited and 
anxieties and strains intensified. The “successful” life has too 
often been considered the one in which only material gains 
have been made and social status has been achieved. And yet, 
many of the values not represented in either of these attain- 
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ments have been found as highly satisfying to some members 
of American society as they have been to people in other 
societies. 

Recently, as a result of wars and international conflict, many 
parents have felt the need for deeper and more permanent 
values than they have been able to provide as guide lines for 
their children. Parents have expressed their desire through 
an upsurge in church attendance, in financial support of 
character-building agencies, and in demands upon the public 
schools for help in providing moral and spiritual education for 
their children. 

The development of values by individuals is a gradual 
process. What children choose and cherish and what they 
dislike and reject is influenced more by feelings and loyalties 
than by logic. For this reason the home has the first and the 
best opportunity to help children develop values. Inconsistent 
parents or homes with friction make it hard for the young 
child to develop loyalties and thus to accept what the parents 
wish to convey. Under such conditions children may imitate 
their parents’ values momentarily in order to win praise or 
approval or to save themselves confusion and trouble, but their 
permanent values are formed through contacts with people who 
supply a more stable relationship or invoke deeper loyalty. 


Even the consistency and affection of parents cannot incul- 
cate permanent values if young people are catapulted into situ- 
ations in which parents are left far behind. In these situations 
the lives of the young people and their parents are complicated 
by the discovery that well-meant ambition has backfired into a 
hopeless lack of communication. 

The evidence is clear that the child from a middle-class 
home in which the parents are constantly striving for position 
in the upper class is frequently torn between two sets of values, 
those of his parents and those of the group to which his parents 
aspire. In such a situation the child is being taught a game of 
diplomacy rather than being helped to find a basis for living: 
his interests are likely to be narrowed, his friendships restricted 
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to those “who count,” and many of his values related to what 
will “get him ahead.” 

If parents wish to help their children to develop permanent 
and satisfying values they must first accept the strategic role 
they must play. Secondly, parents must know the hazards they 
will encounter if the values are obtained. Thirdly, parents must 
enlarge their vision to encompass some of the values that people 
in other cultures have found satisfying to the spirit. 

Realizing the problems involved in building values and 
their limitations as value builders has caused parents to turn 
to the school for help. The public schools provide reassurring 
experiences for young children who come to them possessing 
values that are accepted by the majority group. Because most 
teachers come from the middle class, they are able to reinforce 
the values held by parents who belong to the same class and 
to further the children’s progress on the pathway to success. 
Research shows, however, that the public school is usually not 
a reassuring experience for children who are either more or less 
privileged than the teachers. Under such circumstances the 
values of the children and the teachers are likely to cause con- 
flict, and enrichment will result for neither the children nor the 
teacher. Many teachers are so sure of the rightness of their own 
values that they fail to perceive the values held by other groups. 
This fact was made apparent by a high school teacher who 
asked a student, “What are you going to do, Ted, when you 
finish school?” 

“I'm going to work,” he answered. 

“But, Ted, you are a fine boy. Don’t you want to go to col- 
lege and make something of yourself?” 

“I'd have to stay inside and sit at a desk if I went to college. 
I'm going to be a truck driver like my uncle,” Ted answered. 

The teacher was baffled by Ted’s “lack of ambition,” and 
Ted had no point of contact with a teacher who did not under- 
stand his feeling for the open road and the sense of power in 
a diesel truck. 

If teachers are to help parents with their task of value 
building, they must see themselves as something more than 
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just purveyors of knowledge leading to the attainment of the 
values held by any class of people. They must gain some his- 
torical perspective on the values that have brought satisfaction 
to many peoples at many different times. They must see the 
virtues and the contributions of the middle-class group, but 
they must also see the values of the more and of the less 
privileged social classes. They must help children gain this 
perspective and see value in a wide range of human endeavor. 
Parents are reaping the results of too narrow, too rigid, and too 
materialistic goals. They are crying for help. Teachers must 
learn to give it. 

Teachers have an opportunity to help children learn the 
ideas men have valued in the past. They can assist chil- 
dren to discover the goals of their international contem- 
poraries. Teachers can help them prepare for the attainment 
of their economic ambitions. Most of all, teachers can, if they 
will, help children understand the sources of their own striv- 
ings. Such an education in moral and spiritual values will 
eventually make young people conscious of many forces that 
impel them toward certain behavior. This education will not 
supplant the loyalties learned at home, but it will widen the 
children’s perspective and deepen their insight into what the 
loyalties mean. 

Some time ago, a young college student complained of the 
provincialism of his parents. Their religion was dogmatic, their 
political perspective narrow, their code of ethics rigid. Several 
years of humanistic education have changed this young man’s 
point of view. He now has renewed his loyalties to his parents 
values. He sees these values in a different dress than his own, 
but he recognizes in them as basically the same values for 
which he is striving. 

Education in values should permeate elementary and second- 
ary schools. Parents do not wish to nor could they abdicate the 
right to establish family values, but they need desperately the 
help of schools to get them off a narrow-gauge local to a wide- 
gauge transcontinental express. 








RESEARCH RELATING TO THE PROBLEM 
OF VALUES 


F. Tueopore Perkins, Professor of Psychology, 
Claremont Graduate School 


The problem of values has received the attention of almost 
every field of human endeavor. Yet withall, the problem is 
difficult to define and, therefore, leads to wide differences of 
treatment and interpretation. Each individual may feel that 
the activities and objects that are of value to him are clear and 
unmistakable, yet if we ask him which of these are of greatest 
worth he may give conflicting answers from one time to the 
next and may also have creat difficulty in resolving these con- 
flicts. And if we introduce a comparison of his values with 
those of other persons, we will probably discover still wider 
discrepancies. We are at once led, therefore, to make a dis- 
tinction between social value and personal value and further 
to distinguish common social values from subgroup values. 
Since such distinctions are not clearly or uniformly defined the 
meaning of the value problem is further obscured. 

Philosopher, pedagog, psychologist, sociologist, psychiatrist, 
politician, statesman, theologian, and layman have dealt at 
length with the relation of value to education. Many of these 
have attempted to emphasize values in education by relating 
them to common social values, regarding the school as an agency 
of society to inculcate and perpetuate social values. In the United 
States the public school has always had as a major purpose edu- 
cation leading to development of democratic, ethical, and moral 
values. A reiteration of these original purposes of democratic 
values in education is to be found in Dewey (15), Kilpatrick 
(38), Hart (25) and many others. Angell (3) finds four ulti- 
mate values in America today (1) belief in the American way 
of life, (2) belief in the dignity of the individual, (3) belief 
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in democracy, and (4) belief in the efficacy of science. Har- 
tung (28) would add evidences of common and divergent 
moral values. General statement of these values in relation to 
the objectives of education is contained in the seven cardinal 
principles and more recently by the Education Policies Com- 
mission in The Purpose of Education in American Democracy.’ 

Yet in the narrower sense we have seen many efforts in the 
past (and continuing in the present) to conceive of the func- 
tion of education in terms of values representative of minority 
interests and subgroup values. Kallen (37), Raup (55), and 
others have made an analysis of this continuing problem in 
American public education. 


Since education must be directly concerned with the kinds 
of long-term learning involved in assimilating extensive and 
organized bodies of knowledge, values, attitudes, and skills, 
we find different periods of educational history making some- 
what different emphases. Psychological theories concerning the 
learning process and the development of mind combined with 
the general social climate of opinion concerning the educative 
process lead to these different trends. In the present century, 
the first two decades may be said to have emphasized formal 
discipline procedures based upon faculty psychology of the 
nineteenth century. Pioneers such as Thorndike and Wood- 
worth began in the early part of the century the critical 
attack on this position which was to lead to its decline. 


The twenties witnessed the rise of a new emphasis, namely, 
that of adult utilitarianism—teach that which the adult uses 
in the practical world. By the thirties a reversal of position 
appeared led by Dewey and Rugg (58) in the child-centered 
school movement. The child was regarded as living now as a 
person and as a member of society rather than merely being 
trained for adult life. By the forties we can discern a mental 


1A list of seven objectives of education as formulated by a committee of the National 
Education Association and published in Bulletin 35, 1918, of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
as follows: health, command of the fundamental processes, worthy home membership, voce 
tional efficiency, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, ethical character. A statement of these 
values is also set forth in The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington: 
Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association of the United States am) 
the American Association of School Adminstrators, 1938, p. 44. 
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hygiene-guidance approach emerging. Healthy personality de- 
velopment and adjustment under guidance is stressed in this 
position which continues to the present time with increasing 
emphasis being placed on social processes in education. The 
Educational Policies Commission reports on Education for 
All American Youth and Education for All American Children * 
represent examples of this position. 

Quite obviously to evaluate the present position demands a 
careful analysis of research evidence on the nature of child 
development and especially on the development of personality 
including the relation of the development of values in the 
child to society. Only then can we examine the relation of 
school practice to the value problem. 

We may perhaps begin our analysis by adopting tentatively 
Perry’s definition of value in terms of interest and interest in 
turn as “a train of events determined by expectation of its 
outcome” (51). This of course means that value has reference 
to goals which the individual believes that he can achieve. 
How do these goals develop and emerge in the child? 


EvipENcES CONCERNING THE GENETIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 


The newborn child as an organism has as a result of his 
uterine development already formed general needs for nutri- 
tion, air, elimination, activity, and rest which lead him into 
goal-seeking activity. The success or failure of this goal activity 
in satisfying basic needs places general undifferentiated value 
on activities and objects in the child’s world. In addition, how- 
ever, as Frank points out “the human infant has the unique 
capacity for utilizing and transforming his organic needs and 
functional processes into the culturally patterned, socially pre- 
scribed forms of purposive conduct and goal-seeking” (21). 
It clearly follows that the family climate is a primary determi- 
nant of the child’s values. Little evidence is available on the 
i Education for All American Children. Washington 6: Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the U. S..and the American Association of School. Ad 
ministrators, 1948, x -+- 292; Education for All American Youth. Washington 6: Educational 


Policies Commission, National Education Association of the U. S. and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1944. 
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influences of the prenatal events and the birth process other 
than in cases of marked deviation from the normal process, 
The studies of Sontag (71) are suggestive that events affecting 
the prenatal environment may elicit patterns of reaction such 
as sensitivity to stimulation which have a continued effect in 
the period after birth. Considerable evidence is available con- 
cerning the wide divergence in parental reaction to the infant 
and his needs. The studies of Mead (43, 44.) and Dennis (14) 
illustrate the different ways in which other cultures care for 
and control the infant and young child. Davis (13) has de- 
scribed the differences in child rearing in the various social 
status and class groups in America. Ericson (17) cites the dif- 
ferences between middle- and lower-class families in breast 
feeding, toilet training, attitudes toward thumb sucking and 
early weaning, indicating the contrasting value systems of these 
subcultural groups and their effect on child-rearing practices. 
In addition to these influences the studies of Ribble (56) point 
to the importance of the emotional climate within the family 
during infancy. Emotional deprivation during this period would 
appear to have profound effects on later personality develop- 
ment. 


The period of early childhood is one in which the value 
system of the adults of the family continues to play a most 
important role. The treatment of this period by Buhler (8) 
and Murphy (49) emphasize the increasing complexity intro- 
duced by the differentiation processes occurring in the child. 
Language, concept formation, judgment and reasoning, as one 
phase of this differentiation, have been studied extensively by 
Piaget (52). In relating the development of judgment and 
reasoning to values in the moral and ethical field, Piaget (53) 
has described three phases. The first represents the blind fol- 
lowing of a rule laid down by some prominent adult in the 
child’s world; the second a judicious following of the rule; the 
third the formulation of a code of behavior consistent with 
one’s general value system. The studies of Hartshorne and May 
(26, 27) of deceit and service and self-control provide evidence 
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consistent with the first two phases of Piaget. For example, 
their studies of honesty show in general an increase in honest 
behavior to about age seven and then a decline. However, at 
about this same age concern for the feelings of others begins 
to rise. This apparently means that the two values of honesty 
and social concern are now interdependent whereas earlier 
honesty was relatively independent. Slaght (69) reports similar 
findings, comparing younger and older boys on cheating and 
lying. A significantly higher per cent of the younger group 
condemned these activities. The findings of Hartshorne and 
May as well as the studies of Jones (36) would indicate wide 
individual differences, presumably related to differences in 
family and group backgrounds of the children. Perhaps further 
evidence of Piaget's first phase is to be found in the evidence 
of Messerschmidt (46) that children at age seven or eight are 
more suggestible than at any other age. Yet this influence of 
others on the child’s values is not general in the sense that any 
person or group will influence him, for as Sherif points out 
“the degree to which the child takes over values and norms 
of a social group depends on the extent to which he identifies 


himself with it.” (65) 

By the time the child enters school he has many social, 
ethical, and personal values. Zachary (85) cites values growing 
out of the needs for achievement, affection, and social security. 
Hawkes (29) finds evidence for ten personal values in elemen- 
tary school children: beauty, comfort and relaxation, excite- 
ment and recreation, friendship, family life, privacy, physical 
freedom, power and control, personal improvement, and recog- 
nition. 

A number of studies have investigated possible relationships 
between values and intelligence. Terman, et al., (74) com- 
pared a group of 532 children having IQ’s over 130 with an 
equal number of unselected children on seven tests of moral 
value. They found that 85 per cent of the gifted group equaled 
or exceeded the mean of the unselected control group. Teachers’ 
ratings were also obtained on the same children on 25 traits. 
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Seventy-three per cent of the gifted boys and 74 per cent of 
the gifted girls exceeded the respective means of the control 
group on the five traits most closely related to values. The five 
traits were conscientiousness, truthfulness, sympathy and ten- 
derness, will and perseverance, and prudence and forethought. 
Jones (36) has pointed out in relation to the Terman study 
that the gifted children exceeded the average most in “will and 
perseverance” and least in “sympathy and tenderness.” In the 
volitional, aggressive traits, 85 per cent of the gifted exceeded 
the mean of the unselected; in the sympathy-service traits only 
59 per cent of the gifted exceeded the mean of the unselected. 
Correctional studies between intelligence and moral and ethical 
values such as those of Hartshorne and May (26, 27) and 
Jones (36) show low positive values ranging from + .09 for 
co-operation to + .40 for honesty. 

Studies of sex differences show little difference between girls 
and boys on tests of moral and ethical values, ‘Terman (74) 
and Jones (36) found slight differences in honesty. On co- 
operative and “helpful” behavior, Hartshorne and May (26, 27) 
report little difference on the average, but where smal! differ- 
ences do occur, the advantage is on the side of the girls. In a 
study of 800 girls and boys from ages nine to sixteen, Sheehy 
(63) found that boys were more aggressive, dominant, fearless, 
and boastful than girls, whereas girls were more suspicious, 
more fanciful, and more amenable to social control than boys. 
The studies of Tryon (77, indicate evidences of a similar 
pattern of differences in pre-adolescent girls and boys of high 
peer status. Studies of the incidence of serious school conduct 
behavior clearly indicate the greater number of boys involved. 
Olson (50) found that boys have more tendencies toward 
serious conduct disorders than girls. Rundquist (59) working 
with large samples of girls and boys in the first and second 
grades came to the same conclusion. It appears that girls may 
be more influenced than boys by what they think is expected 
of them by adult society. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the evidences of differences do not indicate innate differ 
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ences between girls and boys. Certainly important are the 
differing influences in the cultural pattern affecting girls and 
boys, resulting in differing standards and expectancies for the 
sexes. For example, in boys aggressive behavior in many forms 
is approved and rewarded; the breaking of rules also is aggres- 
sive behavior. 


EvipENCES OF SOCIAL AND CuLTuRAL INFLUENCES 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 


Clearly the evidences presented thus far point repeatedly 
to the influence of social and cultural factors on the develop- 
ment of value concepts. We have already indicated the vari- 
ations in child-rearing practices in different cultures and in 
different classes within the American culture. Analyses of the 
subcultures within American communities would identify dif- 
ferent values for objects and activities among such subcultures. 
The studies of a New England community by Warner and 
Lunt (79), of southern communitics by Davis, Dollard, and 
Gardner, (11, 12.) and of a midwestern town by Hollingshead 
(32) are illustrations of these approaches. Class values and 
patterns of behavior working through the family and neighbor- 
hood subcultures not only set the stage upon which the child 
acts but as Hollingshead points out “they also provide him 
with ways of acting and definitions of action” (32). The 
subcultures define roles for the child, teach him how to play 
them, and reward him by different status positions in terms 
of how he plays such roles in the family, at school, and in play 
groups. These studies further show how different subcultures 
such as the groups of the middle and lower class may reward 
behavior based on different value conceptions. For example, 
stealing is rewarded behavior in some aspects of lower-class 
culture, whereas it is highly punished behavior in most of the 
middle-class culture. The conflicts in value systems for the 
child from a different subculture than the one responsible for 
conducting an institution such as the school has been tieated 


by Davis and Dollard (11), and Warner, Havighurst, and 
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Loeb (80). A recent study by Pope (54) of 400 California 
school children reveals marked differences between children 
at upper and lower socioeconomic extremes. Shaw, (61, 62), 
Thrasher (76), Healy and Bronner (30) and the Gluecks (24) 
have studied the influence of value systems of a subculture in 
conflict with a dominant culture in the area of delinquent be- 
havior. That there are also regional differences in the cultural 
influence on value system is illustrated by the studies of Sher- 
man and Henry (68) on the “hollow folk” and Lewis (42) 
comparing children of the Cumberland with those of New 
York. The Tennessee children were more placid, easy-going, 
and untroubled than those in New York. In a study of 2,000 
boys in New York City and in rural and small urban centers 
in Indiana, Feinberg (20) concludes that there are no back- 
ground experiences productive of social acceptance common 
to all economic levels. Close family relationships are predictive 
of social acceptance at the high and middle-economic levels. 
The accepted adolescent at the high economic level has more 
freedom. An investigation by Springer (72.) of the influence 
of general social status on emotional stability of children pre- 
sents somewhat different findings. A comparison of 415 chil- 
dren ages six to twelve from poor neighborhoods with a like 
number from middle-class backgrounds showed more problem 
tendencies and greater evidences of emotional instability in the 
lower-class children. 


In addition to class subcultures, ethnic and racial subgroups 
exhibit differences in values. These discrepancies between 
dominant minority groups are productive of conflicting values 
for the child. Dollard and Davis (11) have given many illus 
strations of the way in which these conflicts complicate the 
socialization process for children. The early study of Thomas 
and Znanieki (75) demonstrated the influence of conflicting 
values between first and second generation immigrant groups 
resulting in the members of the second generation showing 
greater incidence of delinquent behavior. Frenkel-Brunswik 
(22) in an investigation of ethnically prejudiced children 
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would cite the influence of patterns of social and cognitive 
outlook found in the parents of these children. Clark (9) 
points out the damage on children of both the dominant and 
minority groups when prejudice toward race and ethnic groups 
is operative in the adult society. 


EvIDENCES OF GENETIC DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
AND EGo-STRUCTURE IN RELATION TO VALUES 


Almost all treatments of personality development place prime 
importance upon the influences of group values in the forma- 
tion of personality and especially in the development of ego- 
structure. Thus in one sense the developing personality derives 
values from his social environment; yet in another sense we can 
agree with Woodruff that “all values are ego-centric deriving 
their value from the manner in which the individual feels they 
have affected him” (84). Sherif (65, 67.) has emphasized the 
relation between the values and norms of a social group and 
the extent to which the individual’s identification with the 
group determines his acceptance or rejection of the group’s 
values. Frank has stated further facets of these relationships 
between society, physical environment, and the person by 
pointing out “we may regard the human being as, at one and 
the same time, (1) an organism engaged in functioning in his 
internal environment through direct intercourse with the geo- 
graphical environment of nature, (2) a member of a society 
engaged in living within the patterns and prescriptions of his 
group life and institutions, (3) a culture bearer who has learned 
to interpret and deal with nature and himself according to the 
traditions of his group, and finally (4) a unique personality 
who carries on, along with his other functions, those of main- 
taining and defending his individualized version of culture 
and of social order” (21). Horney (33) among many others 
has described the influence of conflicting values in the develop- 
ment of neurotic and deviant personality structure. In defining 
healthy personality development Erikson (18) points to the 
necessity for the development of the following: sense of trust, 
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sense of automony, sense of initiative, sense of accomplishment, 
sense of identity, sense of intimacy, the parental sense, and 
sense of integrity. 

In tracing the development of ego-structure many recent 
writers have followed the analysis of Sherif and Cantril (66) 
by regarding the ego as made up of interiorized social values 
derived from parents, teachers, and others close to the child. 
At every stage of development the individual selects from 
among the social values available. Miller and Hutt (47) em- 
phasize the importance of “significant” adults with whom the 
child identifies in influencing the assimilation and interioriza- 
tion of values. The development of ego-identity is hampered, 
according to these authors, when inconsistencies are present in 
the child’s training. Such inconsistencies include: (1) unpre- 
dicted variance in training standards of adults; (2) radical 
changing of behavior standards from one period to another, 
(3) membership in a minority group which differs from the 
dominant group. Hutt and Miller (34) conclude that the 
development of “adequate adjustment requires the necessary 
co-existence of two factors: consistency in the demands made 
of the developing organism; and the continual presence of 
‘significant others’ with whom the child can identify.” 

That ego-structure and needs affect the individual's reactions 
to his invironment has emerged in considerable recent research 
in the field of experimental psychology. One of the earliest of 
these studies was that of Sherif €64) on social factors in per- 
ception. Levine, Chein, and Murphy (40) compared the per: 
ception of ambiguous figures by hungry and satiated subjects, 
finding that the hungry subjects tended to perceive the am- 
biguous figures as pictures of common food objects. Brunner 
and Goodman (7.) compared judgments of the size of coins in 
children from well-to-do backgrounds with children from poor 
economic backgrounds. The results showed significant differ 
ences between the two groups of children, with the poor group 
overestimating the size of the coin. Watson and Hartmann (81, 
and Levine and Murphy (39) demonstrated the more rapid 
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forgetting of material not in support of a given belief held by 
the subject. A study by Mech (45) showed that verbal noise 
has an effect on arithmetic tasks depending on the belief by 
the subject that noise is a help or a hindrance. 

Conceptions of the ego or self formulated by Rogers (57) 
and Snygg and Combs (70) relate the individual’s conception 
of self to his acceptance of others and his perception of objects 
in his environment. A recent study by Brownfain (6) shows 
that the more adequately adjusted individual has a more stable 
self-concept and (1) has a higher level of self-esteem, (2)) is 
freer from inferiority feelings, (3) sees himself more as he 
believes others see him, (4) knows more people in the 


croup and is known, (5) shows less evidence of compen- 
satory behavior. 


EVIDENCES OF THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
ON THE VALUE SYSTEM OF PuPILs 


It has been generally assumed that the school constitutes 
the greatest single influence, with the possible exception of 
the home, affecting the development of values in the child. 
Only a few aspects of this important area have been subjected 
to systematic research. Wickman’s (82)) early study comparing 
children’s problems and teacher's attitudes demonstrated a 
marked difference between the teacher’s evaluation of chil- 
dren’s problems and the evaluation made by specialists in 
mental hygiene. A recent study by Farrell (19) making a simi- 
lar comparison shows much less discrepancy between teachers 
and mental hygienists. The interim between the two studies 
has of course witnessed the introduction of considerable mental 
hygiene material into teacher education. Heffernan, et al. (31) 
have shown the way in which some of the common practices in 
elementary schools may interfere with the normal development 
of personality in pupils. Such procedures as grade standards, 
departmentalization and platoon plans, reports of pupil progress, 
grade placement, and articulation of units of the school may 
all be used in such rigid fashion as to interfere with the devel- 
opment of healthy personality. 
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The significant studies of Lewin, Lippitt, and White (41) 
on the effect of social climate on behavior of school children 
represented an important experimental approach to the influ- 
ence of school environment. Their comparison of behavior 
under authoritarian, laissez-faire, and co-operative atmospheres 
showed marked differences in attitude and values in the three 
climates. Under authoritarian leadership the children were 
apathetic when the leader was present, but aggressive in verbal 
challenges and bodily contact with others, they disliked the 
leader, competition for the eyes of the leader was keen, inter- 
communication was at a minimum, and frustration was added 
when the authority kept the group structure rigid. Under co- 
operative leadership the children were less aggressive, there 
were more evidences of integrative behavior, and communica- 
tion was more free flowing. The laissez-faire group broke down 
from lack of leadership. In studies by Anderson (1, 2) a care- 
ful analysis of teachers was made from the point of view of 
their tendency to produce dominative or integrative behavior. 
Cunningham (10) and others have described five types of 
classroom interaction from adult rule to group self-management. 


The development of measures of class group structure have 
contributed to the study of this important problem. The socio- 
metric techniques of Moreno (48) and Jennings (35) in listing 
one’s best friends or classmates selected for given activities have 
been widely employed in school practice. The “guess-who’ 
method of ‘Tryon (77) using contrasting word descriptions of 
classmates is another important tool. In a study of 743 sixth 
grade pupils, Bedoian (4) found that those pupils, designated 
by a multicriteria sociometric test as socially over-accepted, 
attained, on the average, higher mental health scores on the 
Thorpe, Clark and Tiegs Mental Health Analysis. Also using 
a sociometric analysis Glad (23) reports values in rearranging 
pupil groups. Bonney and Powell (5), comparing sociomet: 
tically high with sociometrically low children, found group- 
centered behavior more characteristic of those in high peer 
status than those in low peer status. Somewhat in contrast 4 
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study by Volberding (78) of successful and unsuccessful 
eleven-year old pupils indicated that school success is highly 
related to personal and social out-of-school adjustment. In the 
area of pupil’s attitudes toward school, ‘Tenenbaum (73) finds 
that children show the same attitudes as the adults in the com- 
munity and suggests that the community and not the school 
creates attitudes concerning school. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the area of evaluation 
of the total educational program. Shane and McSwain (60) 
have recently pointed to the need for clarification of the mean- 
ing and standards of evaluation. In the important function of 
the school in education for citizenship there are indications 
of improvement. Wilson (83) and Diamond (16) made dis- 
couraging reports earlier in this field. In presenting an analysis 
of the schools in the development of good citizens emphasis is 
placed on improving school citizenship, emotional adjustment, 
basic philosophy as a system of values, human relationships as 
well as problem-solving, and the development of knowledge 
and skills. Hutt and Miller (34) in treating the problem of 
values and democratic education point to the importance of the 
teacher as a person with whom pupils can identify and through 
this identification rationally defined social values can be learned 
by the pupils as part of educational-personal growth. They con- 
clude that “mental health can be most adequately maintained 

(1) by developing explicit social values which all subgroups 
of our society can integrate as part of their identities; (2) by 
teaching each individual about the objective complexity of our 
culture patterns; and (3) by providing the person with many 
opportunities to compare his subjective frame of reference with 
the values of the culture” (34). The implication is drawn that 
society, and especially educational agencies, should assume the 
task of assisting its members to appraise group values. 


GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING Ticom 


What generalizations can be drawn from our review of four 
lines of evidence concerning values? The following seem justi- 
hed as tentative generalizations. 
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. The development of values is a continuous process as a 


phase of the continuous character of growth. 


. The local social groups of family, subculture, school, 


play group are sources of values. This is to say that the 
pattern of causes operating with respect to the forma- 
tion of values is complex. 


. Values are one aspect of the total person—the consis- 


tency of the individual’s values appear to be related to 
strength of egostructure and the stability of the self. 


. Values are learned in that, although they are derived 


from the culture, they are interiorized and therefore ego- 
centric. 


. Although there are evidences of generally accepted 


social values and values particular to subcultural groups, 
in the last analysis each individual is unique and has 
unique values constituting his private world. 


. The individual’s values are facets of his egostructure 


and self and as such determine how he perceives his 
world, his goals, and his reaction to other persons. 

There are optimum conditions for the development of 
values in relation to personality adjustment which in- 
clude consistency, acceptance, and co-operative climates 
within the home and other agencies such as the school. 


. Adults, parents, teachers, and others have a significant 


influence on the interiorization of values in children de 
pendent on the extent to which they play roles that lead 
children to identify with them and therefore with their 
values. 

The mental health objective of healthy personality de 
velopment is both a means and an end since it includes 
the interiorization of common social values as well a 
the cultural heritage and knowledge objectives cf the 
educative process. 

There is need for critical formulation of the value 
problem in relation to education as a basis for urgently 
needed systematic research in this important area. 
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THE TEACHER HELPS CHILDREN 
TO BUILD VALUES 


Heten HEFFERNAN, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


Adults are inclined to forget that a child is born into the 
world with no knowledge of how the world operates, how it 
came to be the way it is, or what values the grownups in his 
world have accepted to live by. In a whole lifetime, many 
adults do not acquire the understanding, develop the habits 
and skills, achieve the behaviors essential to a successful ad- 
justment to life. Objective evidence of this failure may be 
found in the fact that in this country, the cost of public 
assistance due to ill-health, social inadequacy, delinquency, 
emotional maladjustment, and inability to secure and hold a 
job is in excess of 13 billion dollars annually. ‘This monumental 
figure does not take into account the millions of human beings 
who may never actually receive public assistance in any of 
these forms but who live half lives with a narrow fear-inspiring 
margin between a tenuous security and actual inability to cope 
with the problems of life and living. 

And yet, only too frequently, adults scold or even punish 
young children because they do not somehow know what life 
has not yet provided them with an opportunity to learn. Some- 
times, for example, even young children are subjected to severe 
reprisals because they violate the sanctity of private ownership. 
The adult may react to such behavior in judgmental terms and 
say—“he steals.” But the concept of private property is not 
inherent in the germ plasm. Like thousands of other concepts 
and values of our complex society, it must be learned. Probably 
this particular learning about “mine and thine” is begun best 
ina home in which certain loved toys, a favorite mug or bowl, 
articles of clothing, a space in a closet, belonging to the child, 
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are reserved for his exclusive use, and shared only as a result 
of his decision to share. 


Parents and teachers need to give thought to the complexity 
of the world into which each child is born. Our archaeologists 
and anthropologists cannot tell us exactly how long human be- 
ings have inhabited the earth; but the most conservative of 
estimates would seem to indicate that a hundred thousand 
years ago and more, men and women not greatly unlike those 
who currently live on this planet were engaged in the processes 
necessary to meet basic life needs. A hundred thousand years 
and more of human striving, experiencing, and experimenting 
have gone into the building of today’s world. This accumulated 
learning constitutes the social inheritance of every new human 
being born into the world. His lifelong task is one of becoming 
increasingly one with his world. From helpless infancy, the 
human organism must move through a series of developmental 
tasks to a maturity in which he is capable of making his indi- 
vidual and unique contribution to human progress. It is no 
easy task; the road is long and beset with obstacles. The ver- 
dant promise that it may become easier lies in our expanding 
knowledge about growth and development and the way human 
beings learn. Without doubt, there is much more to be found 
out than is now known about human growth and development 
and the learning process. To the revelation of greater insight 
in these fields, qualified research workers address their efforts, 
but the opportunity for tremendous progress lies in putting to 
use in every school in America what is now firmly established 
by careful experimentation and systematic experience with 
children. 

What is the role of the school in helping a child to become 
an adequate person in today’s world? This is a question which 
teachers and parents in every school in the country should be 
studying together because, at best, the school is only a supple 
mentary institution in the education of children. The home is 
the primary teacher. Only as parents and teachers become full 
partners in the joint enterprise of rearing children can worthy 
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goals be achieved. In general, parents and teachers would agree 
that the goal in child-rearing or education is to help each child 
to develop to the highest degree he is capable of attaining in 
terms of the basic values essential to maintain a democratic 
society. To realize this goal, home and school are jointly respon- 
sible for the development of each child in body, mind, char- 
acter, feeling, and in personal, economic, home, and civil com- 
petence. The most futile business in which we currently engage 
is our reciprocal blaming of home or school for failure to fulfill 
its responsibility. Not until parents and teachers accept as their 
major task that of replacing the present adult generation with 
one better able to cope with the individual and group problems 
of the world will real progress be made. Inevitably, this means 
a dynamic kind of educative experience for children at home 
and at school; it means an adequate investment in the time and 
resources of the adult generation. It means adult commitment 
to moral and spiritual values—not mere verbal commitment 
but behavioral commitment. No easy alternative exists. 

Why is it possible for human beings of normal endowment 
to achieve the generally accepted goals of education? Because 
nearly every child is born equipped to become one with his 
world. Every normal child can see, hear, feel, smell, and taste. 
Every normal child has ability to move. As the child grows in 
strength, he is able to use his sensory equipment and his power 
of locomotion to interact with his environment. All learning is 
the result of this interaction of the learner with his environment. 


A child cannot learn the difference between sweet, sour, and 
bitter or the varying intensities of these qualities except through 
firsthand sensory experience with them. A child cannot know 
hot and cold and a! the temperatures that lie between the ex- 
tremes except through experiencing. A child cannot know the 
quality of redness until he has seen the color in a woolen coat, 
a gay Valentine, a summer sunset, a cranberry glass pitcher 
and a score of other relationships. In this way, in innumerable 
contacts with reality, children accumulate a store of impressions 
and meanings. 
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As the child begins to move about under his own power, he 
gains understanding of distance. It may take him considerab 
time to creep the length of the living room to examine with 
eyes, hands, and even tongue a shining bowl on a low table, 
but he takes relatively less time a little later to disappear from 
view in a neighbor’s garden or around the corner. Through all 
these experiences the child is in the process of becoming one 
with his world. 

In a rapidly changing world, it is difficult to define precisely 
the nature of experiences the school must provide. Because of 
differences in children and in the particular neighborhood 
served, it would be impossible to defend the point of view 
that every classroom serving the needs of children of a given 
age group situated in the same community should provide 
identical experiences. With young children, however, the prob- 
lem of content is not so difficult as it becomes Later. Because 
of the maturity of the children, the experiences must of neces- 
sity deal with the familiar concepts of home and family living, 
the immediate neighborhood and the workers who serve the 
basic needs of the family. Eventually the experiences will deal 
with the broader community with its contact with other com:- 
munities beyond the child’s firsthand experience. 

Two factors will operate, however, to make the experiences 
in all classes of the school highly comparable. The first factor 
is the responsibility of the school always to underwrite the basic 
values of the democratic way of life. Schools in any culture 
are maintained to preserve the way of life and government to 
which the culture is committed. Teachers in our country ate 
fortunate that democracy provides the best way of life man 
has yet devised for each individual to be and to do his bes. 
Democracy is based on the supreme worth of the individual 
and is the complete antithesis of communist and fascist dic 
tatorships, which subordinate the individual to the position 
a mere instrument of the state. 


The teacher, therefore, in whatever area of experience she 
may be guiding the exploration of children will emphasize the 
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human values. She will emphasize the principle of equality 
and human freedom incorporated in the fundamental law of 
the land. In guiding children in their study of home and family 
living, she will emphasize the affectionate and mutually sup- 
porting relationships which make a worthy family unit rather 
than the stereotype family group dear to the writers of certain 
primary readers; she will emphasize wholesome, happy, shared 
experiences rather than the stereotype rooms, facilities, and 
furnishings. In studies of neighborhood and community, she 
will be emphasizing the quality of service and building under- 
standing that respect for the worker does not inhere in the 
specific work he does but in the honest and conscientious way 
in which he renders the service; the teacher will be emphasiz- 
ing the dependence of people on one another fer goods and 
services. Throughout all the experiences the school provides, 
children will come to understand that democracy means an 
ethical way of running life not because this concept has been 
verbalized in pious utterances but because children have lived 
day-by-day under the guidance of a teacher who has accepted 
the principles of equality and human rights as the basic values 


by which she chooses to live. Any class guided by such a 


teacher will be not greatly dissimilar in its essential human 
relations from any other class guided by a teacher who has a 
like commitment to democracy. In every such class, the group 
is learning to respect the dignity of other personalities. 


The second factor which will make for similarity is accept- 
ance by the teacher of the importance of the environment in 
stimulating children to wish to interact with it. The great task 
of the teacher is to create an environment favorable to learning. 
No doubt the most indispensable single element in the environ- 
ment is the teacher herself. The teacher determines how free 
the children feel to use the environment, how free the children 
feel to seek the guidance and counsel of the teacher, how free 
each child in a group feels to interact with the other girls and 
boys in the group. From her own personality, the teacher 
creates a democratic climate in which children can be them- 
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selves and work out their problems continually assured that a 
wise adult will set the essential limits to make school a safe 
and comfortable place in which to be. 

Anything worth doing merits advanced planning. A good 
teacher will think of broad areas of human experience likely to 
be developmental to children of the age and background of her 
group. She thinks of what things she can bring into the en- 
vironment which will stimulate their interest and curiosity and 
will thus cause them to wish to move into the environment 
and interact with it. She brings in the raw materials from 
which children can begin to build an experience—pictures and 
books, real objects, tools and materials for construction, clay 
and paint, musical instruments, simple maps, appropriate sci- 
ence materials, and other things which her ingenuity and 
experience may suggest. 

The environment does not remain static. Children change it 
with the things they make and the arrangements they devise 
to increase their satisfaction in playing and working in the 
environment. The teacher changes it by removing items to 
which the children did not seem ready to react or by bringing 
in new materials to satisfy emerging needs or suggesting new 
leads to activity. Learning moves forward as children develop 
their purposes and endeavor to accomplish them. 

The teacher is constantly alert to opportunities for enriching 
the experiences through music, pictures, filmstrips, and films, 
stories and poetry, opportunities for dramatic play and dramati- 
zation. The teacher accepts every treasure the children bring 
in which develops “on-the-spot” science learnings but she is 
alert to the systematic development of science knowledge and 
scientific attitudes through observation and experimentation. 
The teacher knows the environmental resources of the com- 
munity and enlists the co-operation of parents in extending the 
children’s firsthand experience through study trips. 

The teacher is conscious of the importance of developing 
critical thinking in children and stimulates their desire and 
ability to face facts. The basic value in achieving human 
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progress is willingness to search for the truth. All the progress 
we have made in the field of science has been the outcome of 
man’s ability and willingness to seek truth. But, all the progress 
made in science and in the application of science to technology 
has been the result of building this basic value through all the 
experiences the school provides. We sometimes attribute prog- 
ress to Science which should more accurately be attributed to 
Education. 

As children develop this ability to seek truth—to think 
critically, teachers will provide opportunity in which children 
may make choices and exercise judgment. Their choices and 
judgment will be evaluated by them in the crucible of “how 
did it turn out.” In the process, children can learn to identify 
and clarify problems, collect pertinent information, organize 
material, test tentative conclusions and arrive at generalizations 
which are held until new evidence may demand their modi- 
fication. 


In the process of critical thinking, respect for the ideas, 
opinions and rights of others is developed. Children learn to 
read, listen, and observe critically. They learn to question 
ready-made conclusions and come to accept the problem-solving 
approach as more valid than the acceptance of ideas and un- 
proved beliefs because they happen to be presented in printed 
form or by a convincing speaker. One of the basic values to be 
gained in teaching then is a questioning attitude: What are the 
facts? Is this opinion supported by facts? Is this opinion based 
on truth or is it based on superstition, prejudice or individual 
bias? Only through such teaching can we protect children from 
becoming victims of propaganda. 

The teacher is conscious of the major goal of democratic 
citizenship. In all the guidance of children, the teacher, with 
due regard to the maturity of the group, will strive to help the 
children gain understanding of how human beings satisfy their 
basic needs in the the world today. Even in the primary school, 
certain children will be interested in how mankind is satisfying 
these needs in other parts of the world; certain ones will be 
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interested in finding out how man has satisfied these needs in 
the past and others will be interested in the changes going on at 
present which point to new ways of meeting human needs in 
the future. The experience of even young children in today’s 
world has been immeasurably broadened because of the mobil- 
ity of our population and because of the access children have 
to the mass media of communication. As a popular advertise- 
ment tells us, we should “never underestimate” the power of 
children to acquire understanding. 


In the process of learning how man satisfies his basic needs, 
the teacher will arrange experiences in which children find 
out how man has used his physical environment—farms, 
forests, mines, waterways. They will gain some insight into 
the world today through seeing what happened to the physical 
environment as man has modified it to meet his needs and 
what happened to the people themselves in the process. Chil- 
dren will begin to acquire basic concepts which reveal now 
people work to produce and procure raw materials, transform 
raw materials into useful commodities, and distribute these 
commodities. 





Through their experiences in democratic living, children 
will begin to acquire the patterns of action necessary for them 
to move forward courageously and adequately as participating 
and contributing members of a democratic society established 
to safeguard human progress. 

The curriculum of the elementary school is increasingly 
being built around broad areas of life experience rather than 
in terms of traditional subject matter fields. A number of 
reasons exist for this organization. Subject matter fields repre- 
sent an adult organization of material which has little signif 
cance for children. Children learn as they develop needs and 
desires and endeavor to satisfy them through experiences. In 
the process, all of the subject matter fields are called upon and 
children come to see the relationship between history and 
geography, between man’s problems of living together and 
science, between man’s experiences and the music, the art, and 
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the literature these experiences have inspired. In all his experi- 
ences, the elementary school child sees the need of developing 
skill in reading, oral and written expression, and mathematics 
in order to further his purposes. 

The public school is an agency of government and as such 
operates within a structure established by law. When we think 
of freedom in a democracy, we are not thinking of anarchy 
which means no government, but a freedom to operate within 
a structure determined by law. Although the law generally 
defines the content of the curriculum, teachers have wide lati- 
tude in determining how learning experiences can best be 
organized for the particular group of children. Subject matter 
is important because learning cannot take place in a vacuum. 
In providing the environment and the classroom climate which 
will stimulate children’ to learning, the teacher has specific 
understandings and attitudes in mind. The modern teacher 
evaluates the outcomes of her guidance of children not only 
in terms of the acquisition of knowledge and skill but in terms 
of democratic behavior. 

The teacher is concerned with the day-by-day growth in 
ability of children at all levels of maturity. 

To act on the basis of responsible thinking, in which they 

a. Consider all the factors in the case 

b. Judge on the basis of all the factors 

c. Hold solutions tentatively but act on the basis of con- 
clusions 

To share freely and generously with others 

To co-operate with others in a friendly spirit 

To respect the rights, the property, and opinions of others 

To develop independence in thought and action 

6. ‘To develop self-control and self-direction 

To recognize the need for and respect for delegated 

authority 


—~I 


If we view the major goal of elementary education in terms 
of achievement of the democratic ideal, we ask ourselves: What 
then is a democratic person? Briefly we may say 
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1. A democratic person has self-respect, self-reliance, and 
due self-regard; a democratic person must have status 
himself to be willing to accord status to others. 


2. Ademocratic person has respect for others, as shown by his 
a. Respect for human personality 
b. Appreciation for other cultures than his own 
c. Respect for public and private property 
d. Acceptance of properly constituted authority 

3. A democratic person is able to maintain democratic rela- 
tions by 
a. Co-operating in a friendly and willing spirit 
b. Feeling and expressing appreciation for others 
c. Adjusting to situations and people 

4. A democratic person acts responsibly and courageously in 
accordance with accepted personal and social ideals—has 
moral integrity 


The specific areas of experience explored by children in 
school or the materials provided for their implementation will 
not result in the development of adequate persons except as 
the teacher becomes increasingly sensitive to the differences in 
children, accepts each child as he is, and adjusts learning ex- 
periences so each child can experience a reasonable amount of 
success in his day-by-day living. 

Although there may be “many paths to climb the mountain's 
height” certain techniques have been thoroughly tested and 
have proved effective in facilitating the interaction of children. 
There will be no concomitant outcomes of accepted values 
unless this interaction takes place. Values are not achieved by 
precept but through satisfying experience in living and work- 
ing and playing with other people. And so, teachers strive to 
increase their skill in guiding planning periods; keeping every 
child moving forward to achieve his purposes during work 
periods; evaluating the results of the child’s efforts and helping 
the child to evaluate his work in a considerate, constructive, 
and appreciative spirit; organizing small groups for specific 
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activities; giving every child opportunity to participate in 
group discussion; helping children achieve success in construc- 
tion in the making of maps and murals and time lines; making 
scientific observations, experimenting and accurately recording 
results; and guiding and evaluating dramatic play. 

All of this wide variety of activities, which are soundly based 
on knowledge of how children learn, necessitate the most flex- 
ible seating and working arrangements that the teacher’s inge- 
nuity can devise. Movable equipment and space are essential 
to create the classroom which is a genuine laboratory for living 
and learning. 

The teacher must accept a leadership responsibility in seeing 
that her classroom is provided with the materials essential for 
effective teaching such as books adapted to all levels of ability 
and a wide variety of interests so children are free to select 
material which helps them to take their next step; tools, work- 
benches and soft wood for construction; cloth for costumes; 
wrapping paper for maps and murals; large sheets of paper, 
paint, and easels; clay; toys; puzzles; slides and films. 

Besides making the classroom environment an invitation to 
learning, the teacher does not limit the environment to the 
classroom but moves out with the children to a full utilization 
of the outdoor classroom, the playground, the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and the wider community. Every person who has a 
contribution to the learning experience of children, and who is 
willing to make it, is given opportunity and a warm welcome 
to work with the children in sharing travel experiences, science 
skills, abilities in graphic art, crafts, music, literature or the 
dance, 

Above all, the teacher concerned with the development of 
adequate persons for a democratic society recognizes and values 

er own role as a person selected for responsibilities of exceed- 
ingly great importance in maintaining and extending the 
essential democratic values upon which our country has been 


built, 
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